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On 20th July, 1957, the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A. came of age. 


To commemorate this event some of its pioneer members have con- 





tributed the following articles, recording for us some of the past 
ichievements of the Branch together with some general comments on, 


and personal recollections of, 21 years’ activity. 
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OTAGO BRANCH 1936-1941 


A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM 


Ihe chief function of the Branch during this period was the pre- 
paration and discussion of Association committee reports. In October, 
1936, the Branch approved the allocation of subjects for discussion 
by committees in each of the main centres, but urged that “the 
findings of the committees should be considered by the Executive 
and then sent to the various Societies of Librarians for discussion 
and comments before finally returning to the Executive.” 

[his recommendation was given formal approval at the 1937 
Wellington Conference when John Harris moved: “That Committees 
of the Association be set up in various centres, where there are 
several members, to work out problems which can be allocated by 
Council; the Committees to submit their reports to the Council for 
consideration as soon as possible: the Council to hand the reports 
from the Committees with recommendations of its own to the local 
Branches and members of the Association for discussion, and to receive 
from the Branches their opinion and recommendations; the whole 
to be reconsidered by Council and the necessary plans submitted to 
be carried out as far as possible.” In terms of this resolution the 
following Committees were set up: 


ommittee on bibliography 

ommittee on library training 

ommitiee on inter-library loans 

ommittee on the N.Z.L.A. Bulletin 
ommittce on school and children’s libraries 


ommittee on fiction policy in public libraries 


rr eR RR A 


ommittee on librarians’ salaries, conditions and qualifications. 


From 1937 to 1941 the Branch discussed, amended or approved 
every report in detail and sent its recommendation of approval ot 
amendment to Wellington before Council met. When Council met 
it had before it the carefully considered opinion of the Branches 
When Committees met in Wellington they also had before them the 
carefully considered opinion of Branches which had already studied 
a draft of their report. 

The Otago Branch, in 1936, had litthe confidence in things being 
done if it waited for Council to do them. In a series of articles on 
library development in To-morrow, in 1937, the Branch complained 
that the Council of the Association had not met for 2 years and 
later, when the Hon. Secretary protested, agreed to publish a correc- 
tion to the effect that the period of Wellington inertia had not been 
2 years but was in fact 19 months. It was branch criticism of this 
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inertia which lay behind two other) motions at the Wellington 
Conterence of 1937. EF. H. McCormick moved: “That in) view of 
the necessity for more frequent meetings of the Council, the Associa 
lion approves the principle of financial assistance towards travelling 
expenses Of its members in urgent cases.” And John Harris move: 
“That this Conference advises a general expansive policy during the 
next few years”—even if this meant spending some of the Association's 
small reserve of £332. 

Ihe 1948 Nelson Conference re-allirmed the importance of the 
deliberative function of Branches and recommended: “That in future, 
reports of Standing Committees be submitted for comment to Branches 
immediately they are received by the Secretary, Conveners being re- 
quested to submit them to the Secretary at least one month before 
Council meets.” 

Ihe first meeting of the Otago Branch of the New Zealand Library 
Association was held in July, 1936, and was attended by Negarita 
Gordon, Mary S. Fleming, Sadie M. Foote, John Harris, and E. H. 
McCormick whose motion was: “ That Mr Harris be appointed 
regional Chairman.” The meeting's first topic of discussion was A 
Regional Library Scheme. The minutes record that: “The regional 
library scheme was discussed. . . . The meeting was in favour of a 
national scheme and was opposed to dependence on local finance.” 
It was then decided that: “a report of our existence as a section of 
the N.Z.L.A. and recommendations for improvement of the Bulletin 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the N.Z.L.A.” It was decided that 
local classes in library training should commence in September. 

At its second meeting the Branch debated a motion that its name 
should be the “Society of Otago Librarians”. This was defeated and 
an amendment carried that the name should be the “Association of 
Otago Librarians”; but the Branch nevertheless continued to head its 
minutes and to think of itself as the “Society of Otago Librarians” 
until April 1, 1937, when it affiliated with the New Zealand Library 
Association and became by Council decision the “Dunedin Branch of 
the New Zealand Library Association”. The Branch protested and, 
finally, at its meeting of June, 1937, became, with Council approval, 
the “Otago Branch of the New Zealand Library Association”. 

Much of the work of the Branch in 1936 consisted of preparation 
for the Wellington Conference of 1937. It included the preparation 
of a report on country library service. Much of the work of the 
Branch in 1940 was in preparation for the 1941 conference in 
Dunedin. Between these two conferences the Branch: 


Set up its own training course 

Set up committees to work on a New Zealand training course 

Discussed a classification scheme for New Zealand materials 

Recommended payment of tutors to assist New Zealand students 
who were sitting United Kingdom examinations 

Asked for publication of the Collins’ proposals for inter-library loan 
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Recommended a New Zealand bibliography as part of the centennial In 





project Cent 
Recommended the preparation of a history of the library movement Bran 
as a centennial project comt 
Approved a Wellington suggestion for the publication of a popular actio 
bulletin for distribution through libraries ( — sulte 
Urged several times the preparation of pre-conference issues of think 


the Library Association Bulletin } 
Stressed that New Zealand's library training should not aim at the 
passing of examinations but should equip librarians with such 
information as is fundamental to their profession 
Urged the preparation of inter-library loan cards 
Urged a survey of salaries, conditions and qualifications of librarians 
Recommended a survey of the serial holdings of the four main 
centres [Ty 
Discussed problems involved in launching hospital library service 
Recommended continuing survey of library service in New Zealand 
Recommended establishment of a committee on standards of equip- 
ment 








Recommended approval of Wellington suggestion that Branches ms 
should be formally represented on Council lati 
Urged the importation of library service films a 
Undertook preparation of the film “Books in Dunedin” — 
prep oe ; corri 
Prepared a survey of Dunedin libraries Also 
Undertook the indexing of New Zealand periodicals whic 
Urged the formation of a national union to replace the many local perp 
body unions ca 
Urged the indexing of the N.Z.L.A. Bulletin. roi 
But the main function of the Branch throughout this period was to th 
deliberative and involved the detailed discussion and approval or Waitt 
revision of the Association’s committee reports. The Branch corre- plate 
sponded directly with Association Committees whenever this seemed spon 
desirable. filled 
In 1939 there was some feeling in Wellington that this system ol exce 
Branch scrutiny of reports was “unworkable”, or involved difficulty coun 
The Branch resolution in reply to this was as follows: A 
(i) That it must be mandatory on all Committees to forward reports fort 
for comment to Branches and that Council will accept only ofter 
reports which have been submitted to Branches. think 
(ii) That the Assocation’s office be responsible for duplicating and P 
posting such reports from Standing Committees, which at libra 
present have no funds for this work. cent 
(iii) Exception is taken to the term “unworkable”. Doubt is felt Ame 
as to whether this new scheme is any more workable. no 
(iv) The Branch re-affirms the principle that Branches should review unde 
material from Committees before such reports are finally 
ratified by Council. Vins 
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In this battle of the Provincialists versus the Centralists, the 
Centralists have, of course, won. As deliberative centres the provincial 
Branches have not been abolished but they have been limited to 
comment on reports already approved by Council, to comment on 
action already taken by Council; they are indeed occasionally con- 
sulted, but this is very different from 1936-41. The Association is, | 
think, the poorer for it. 





IT SEEMS ONLY YESTERDAY 


EE. J. CARNELI 


1 always liked going to Dunedin. For one thing the hotel was the 
best value in New Zealand, not showy, but excellent cooking, com 
lortable rooms, pre-registration scrutiny of guests to ensure ther 
respectability, and that handy ironing board at the end of the 
corridor, all for sixteen shillings a day when [| stayed there first. 
Also, it was in Dunedin there occurred the incident of the tea-party 
which at once gave me the moral hold of the victim over the 
perpetrators of a gaffe. The party was given by the Chairman of the 
Library Committee and all the City Councillors as well as the Library 
Committee were invited to greet the Liaison Officer on her first’ visit 
lo the city. It was in the Gold Room at the Savoy; there were two 
waitresses, floral decorations, three massive pots of tea and seventeen 
plates of sandwiches, sausage rolls, flapjacks, fancies, shortbread, 
sponge, chocolate biscuits, cream pulls and those ginger-treacle horns 
filled with cream. It was a lovely party, the only hitch was that, 
except for the guest of honour, the City Librarian and one puzzled 
councillor, everybody, including the host, forgot to come. 

Apart from food and railway trains—"“six minutes at) Ashburton 
lor retreshments”——the libraries in small towns are what | recall most 
often about New Zealand, and Loam still flabbergasted whenever | 
think of them. 

Probably no New Zealander realises how astonishing ts the early 
library history of his country. In that third quarter of the nineteenth 
century there were no UNO experts to advise on techniques, no 
\mercan anthropologists to report on the dynamics of culture change. 
no UNESCO to call conferences on problems of leadership in 
undeveloped countries. But there were books for, long before the 


Miss Carnell was Liaison Otlieer. New Zealand Labrars Association, 1949 44 
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physical environment was mastered, the early immigrants established 
libraries. They did not buy for the library any books on building 
construction or first aid, cooking or infant management, brewing or 
banking or any other trade needful for survival or for comfort 
They bought the works of the poets, the dramatists, the philosophers, 
the historians and the novelists considered great at that time. They 
did this, not just in the capital city, but in Cromwell and Roxburgh 
and Lawrence and Port Chalmers, in every unit of population which 
hoped one day to be a town, 

Seventy years later the initial purchases of these libraries still 
stood, in sound physical condition, on the floor to ceiling shelving of 
the gaunt, quiet rooms. If you could get the key and opened the door 
of the cupboard in the corner there fell out, in very unsound con- 
dition, the best-sellers of the 80's, the 90's and the 1900's, for in 
book selection early aspirations towards excellence soon gave wa) 
to “what our subscribers want”. Apart from book selection, nothing 
changed for three generations and, in the centennial year of 1940), 
the marks of the “ayong were plain to see in the little libraries of 
New Zealand. So far as | remember, all their marks were in various 
shades of brown. Some secret import restriction must have operated 
against blue, red (except for roots) or yellow paints: greys were 
considered mournful and white not at all practical. 

In Dunedin it was all different. There they knew about the use ol 
grey in interior decoration and could talk for hours about the 
dynamics of culture change. There the years 1937-1939 were the 
revolutionary years. By 1940, the University was using the Bliss 
Classification, the City Library had a pay collection and a system of 
delayed discharge, newspapers—which in most towns dominated the 
building—had been reduced in number and pushed into the back- 
ground, and the junior library could stand comparison with the best 
overseas. In each of the metropolitan cities the visits overseas of the 
City and the University Librarians had raised technical standards and 
quickened the tempo of development. But in Dunedin there was no! 
just progress, there was ferment. Meetings of the Otago Branch had a 
yeasty quality, the like of which you will never know again. 

One horrid failure, however, occurred in| Dunedin although, to 
tell the truth, | think it was in Wellington that the idea was thought 
up. This idea, which unfortunately was executed, was a national 
hook-up for an evening session of the 1941 Conference. During the 
session five or six unfortunates who had been selected by the Executive 
Committee as typical New Zealand librarians chatted easily about 
libraries for an hour from a prepared script. It was terrible. | wrote 
the script, for six solid weeks | wrote that script. Never have | been 
nearer a nervous breakdown than at the Dunedin Conference. Why 
on earth didn't | say firmly at the start that neither | nor anybody 
else in New Zealand was capable of writing a script on libraries 
suitable for a broadcast of more than five minutes, if that? Was tl 
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conceit or the habit of doing what [| was told, or had I already 
adopted the New Zealand practice of having a stab at anything 
irrespective of the suffering caused thereby to others? 

[his bit is not reminiscence or specially concerning Otago, but | 
put it down now in case nobody remembers to ask me to write the 
definitive history of New Zealand libraries. Its just this! Isn't it queer 
how favoured by fortune, how perfectly timed the Munn-Barr Report 
was and how every circumstance combined to bring about subsequent 
action. | am not thinking so much of the obvious things like having 
i John Barr on the spot—whoever does write that definitive history 
should not forget the haphazard arrival during the first three dec sades 
of the 20th century of a handful of British-trained librarians—and the 
political situation and the launching of the Country Library Service. 
What | am thinking of are points like these: 

Personnel, The profound developments of the decade following the 
Vunn-Barr Report could not have happened had it not been for the 
appearance on the scene, fairly suddenly, of a group of able, university- 
trained men in their late twenties and thirties. 

Import: Restrictions and the Central Bureau. Vhis ts an excellent 
example of permanent good emerging from a temporary and rather 
fatuous evil. Lots of readers of this journal will have forgotten, it 
they ever knew of, the restrictions of book imports following the 
1938 crisis and the arrangements whereby, for more serious material, 
libraries were able to get special licenses for their indents. This crisis 
providentially occurred shortly after the Carnegie dollars, which were 
one of the results of the Munn-Barr Re sport, had enabled the New 
Zealand Library Association to set up an efficient administrative 
machine, and the establishment of the Country Library Service had 
provided a line of communication to top Civil Service and ministerial 
levels. Hence the admirable arrangement about special licences. The 
good things which resulted were: 

(a) Libraries of all types and sizes were drawn into a common 
scheme and hence could not avoid contact with some of the theories 
and practices being discussed in professional circles. 

(b) The complacent, superficially-successtul, subscription libraries 
m the 5,000 to 15,000 group were forced to realise that fiction, travel 
and biography were not the be-all and end-all of public library 
service. 

(c) The first step was taken in using the Country Library Service, 
and not the Parliamentary Library, for a national library purpose. 


Cessation of grants to small, public libraries. Amongst the casualties 
of the slump had been the annual grants from central government to 
the small, public libraries. This was a stroke of luck. Ten years 
without a cash grant paved the way for a more receptive attitude 
in these small, proud boroughs toward the proposals of the Country 
Library Service. 
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Ihere is another tactor not to be overlooked in) New Zealand 
library history which may not emerge from the minutes. | am think- 
ing of all the nice, sensible women who strayed into the library 
scene in the 20's and 30's in the small towns and got on with the 
work. They were not graduates or F.L.A.’s and criticism of a derived 
culture did not feature much in their conversation, but they knew 
their stock: their tastes were much the same as their readers: they 
saw the point of the Country Library Service quicker than the Town 
Clerk; and they could help persuade the Mayor that it was not just a 
sinister attack on local independence. 

Ihe last | saw of New Zealand was Port Chalmers in the winter 
sunshine, shrinking away into the distance behind the wake of the 
ship. In my cabin the flowers from the Otago Branch recalled the 
laughter of the evening before. Yes, nice people in Dunedin! 





TEMPORA MUTANTUR 


SADIE M. FOOTE 


It is easy enough to chat over the early days of the Branch with 
one of our blessed company, or trom the pinnacle of age to tell youth 
how degenerate are modern days. It is another thing to write down, 
for the keen eves of one’s colleagues, one’s memories. These dwindle 
so, and one feels possessed with diflidence. Nevertheless the times were 
exciting. New things are! 

1 remember the first meeting of the embryo Branch, round the 
large black table in what ts now the Catalogue Room of the University 
Library. Mr Harris, always showing to advantage in an executive 
ability, realistic and yet with vision, was in the Chair. Miss Fleming 
was an able secretary with a sound knowledge of procedure. M1 
Dunningham came trom the Public Library with his ferment ot 
ideas. Neyarita Gordon, combining keen professional ability with het 
rare and lovely personality, spoke seldom, but usually very much 
to the pomt. PT was the hewer of wood and the drawer of water, 
the getter of teas, too diffident usually to open my mouth, but very 
alive to the discussion. Later Mrs White, then Dorothy Neal, joined 
us. | well remember the first time she attended a meeting after her 
return from America. | was so tascinated by her toilette. that the 
Chairman had to address me twice before | heard him! 

Imagine the general situation. Phere were two “free” libraries in 
the country. There was no official co-operation between libraries, no 
union list or catalogue, no inter-library loan, no attempt at nation 
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vide coveraee., no scheme to vel books mite schools CNbis Worry 
pioneered that, her ability as a speaker and as an organiser winning 
over the Otago Education Board), no library education, as such. 
except in the few who had qualified overseas, or taken the Library 
Association examinations by correspondence. Salaries were well 

| started as a graduate at seventy-tive pounds per annum. What was 
io be done first? 

“bree public libraries” was, | think, the major slogan. Then we 
had a “party line” on the relative importance of stock, stall and 
buildings and what to struggle for first. Education went on daily 
under our respective chiets. They taught, we studied. We absorbed 
points on cataloguing and classifications we heard about stacks and 
buildings and binding and issue systems: and we had a few combined 
classes with the Public Library staff. Mr Collins and Mr Harris were 
working out an inter-loan scheme tor the university colleges — | 
remember sending the first application card from Otago. Tt was 
thought that as many of us as possible should attend the 1938 
Conference. It was interesting. A glance at the Proceedings will show 
the burgeoning of committees, the long list of remits, many of them 
sull matters of concern, but then in the freshness of youth. Mr Alley 
outlined a scheme for country library service, Mrs White and Miss 
Harvey spoke on work with young people, Mr Harris and Mr Collins 
advocated a union catalogue and a union list of serials. 

But back to the Branch. We began to meet at the then Children’s 
Library. All assistants attended. A definite effort was made to involve 
the younger people. Several teachers came regularly: in’ tact the 
formation of a Branch Schools Committee was the most notable 
tem of the 1938 programme. Inter alia, it issued a select list of 
historical fiction for school children and made a study of their reading 
tastes. The hospital library service, planned by the Branch, came into 
being in 1948. For the rest we considered reports from the various 
new Committees of the Association. Each pre-Conference meeting 
produced a long list of remits and questions, eagerly discussed, and 
lam afraid Otago acquired a reputation for tearing to pieces 
Wellington's tentative programmes. At any rate, there was life in it-all 

In 1939, one of the major meetings took the form of a symposium, 
The Library in’ Education. Another, Aspects of the Novel, was 
arranged by the staff of the Public Library, and was based on Queenic 
Leavis’s book, Fiction and the Reading Public. 

May | quote from the report of the Honorary Secretary for 1940 
‘Four general meetings, apart trom the Annual Meeting, have been 
held, but these all drew practically full attendances. Of these meetings, 
one was spent in discussing library training, another in discussing 
the Munn-Barr Report, and progress since then; one on Wellard’s 
thesis on book selection, and a fourth on a demonstration of the 
Otago University’s micro-film reader, followed by a paper on the 
use Of micro-film in libraries.” 
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The next vear, feverish preparations tor the 1941 Dunedin Con 
ference began. No one objected to extra work. Lo Miss Gordon fel 
the colossal “free time” task of editing a trial number of an inde 
to New Zealand periodicals, while several of us willing but inexper 
enced helpers were allotted a journal. A survey of libraries and book 
resources was prepared. All this time Mr Harris was accomplishing 
a prodigious amount of bibliographical work, his Check list of serial 
setting standards for the future, while Mr Dunningham was deep) 
involved with several committees of the Association. Dunedin Public 
Library compiled a handbook, Some policy decisions of N.Z.L.A 
Conferences. A documentary film Books in Dunedin was made with 
the technical assistance of Mr J. A. Samuel of the Medical School 
staff. | personally think it was a fine effort—at Library School in 
1948, we students preferred it to the more flamboyant American ones 
A nation-wide broadcast by the Prime Minister, the Hon. Peter Fraser, 
preceded the Conference. The address of the President, Dr G. H 
Scholfield, was also broadcast. 

From now on my reminiscences must needs be desultory and briet 


The brilliant lecture Mr Dennis Glover gave us on printing (this 
used to be part of the correspondence course, and | for one found i 
fascinating), and the charming and witty littke vote of thanks of 
Cathie Passmore (now Mrs Duthie). 

The hilarious evening at which Miss Carnell was made a life 
member of the Branch. With what delight we remember her! M: 
Harris, too, is a life member, honoured with similar mock-heroics. 


The high tea at the Savoy to welcome Mr Linton, the new 
Librarian of the Medical School, and the characteristic and delightful 
little speech of Dr Mullin, the retiring Librarian. 

The evening when, going on duty at Dunedin Public Library, 
1 said to Miss Mercer, “You know, | think we need a guide to New 
Zealand reference sources.” She said, “lll suggest it at the Branch 
tonight.” The idea was approved and Mr Harris did the work. 

The evening we entertained Mr L. R. McColvin in the ‘Tudor 
Lounge. The gossip was that Mr McColvin had travelled from 
Auckland to near the Bluff without braving our railway cafeterias 
Hence the slogan, “McColvin never eats!” 

Am I permitted a few aged musings? It seems to me that the 
inspirational has in a certain measure departed from our library work, 
especially among the younger people. Even if we grant that established 
things are never as exciting as new ones, we do not seem to be 
making the same efforts to arouse the enthusiasm of our juniors 
1 think the stratification of staffs in public libraries has something 
to do with this. One becomes a work unit, unless one is made a 
“son” or a “daughter”. | was interested to see that the noted English 
librarian, Mr A. W. McClellan, in an article in the Library Association 
Record (57n8:299, Ag ‘SS) said: “There is a difference between 
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dividing tasks into professional and non professional and in dividing 


stalls into those categories. Phe first is not too difficult, and can he 
relatively rigid. The whole arrangement, though ensuring that pro 
fessionally qualified staffs are fully used for professional work, gives 
many opportunities for those who are not on professional grades to 
gain experience in professional tasks. | am at pains to mention this 
because it is sometimes alleged that the principle of professional and 
non-professional work denies opportunity to the non-professional. 
This need not be so at all. There ts a difference between dividing 
tasks into professional and non-professional, and in dividing stalls 
into these categories. The first is not too difficult, and can be relatively 
rigid, but the allocation of staffs can be flexible.” 
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WINIVERSITY SERVICE 
OR TEACHING DEPARTMENT? 


P. HAVARD-WiLLIAMS 


The place and function of a Library in a University ts a topic which 
might engage the attention of a conference on university education 
but is not so often considered dispassionately by university librarians 
themselves, immersed as they are in the day to day routine and 
administration of their library. It is, however, a subject which needs 
to be thought of, particularly when university libraries are becoming 
larger, their problems of administration more complex and thei 
resources more difficult to use. 

It has been suggested that there are three stages in the development 
of university libraries. The first and second of these run concurrently 
with the third. The first is that of caring for the books: it is this 
conception of the Librarian as Curator which makes Conservatem 
the correct translation in French of Chiet Librarian. The second stage 
is that of regarding the library as a service providing books efficiently 
for the various needs of the university. The third stage is that of the 
university library as a teaching department as well as a university 
service, the library not only undertaking to provide the books but 
also to guide its readers, in a fairly elaborate way, to them. This is a 
view most currently held in America, while it is true that, in England 
and the Commonwealth, many librarians would feel that this was 
out of their sphere of influence and some would question whether 
this was an advance. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that, with the growing 
complexities of libraries and the proliferation of books and periodicals 
characteristic in an age where technology and science demand con- 
siderable research and where the humanities too are looking to ever- 
widening horizons, the most efficient way to make the best use of 
large library ts to consider it both as a university service and a 
teaching department. This applies no less to New Zealand since, 
though libraries are smaller, and, therefore, resources less, it is 
essential that the utmost be got from them. Books, unfortunately, do 
not speak for themselves. While it may be countered that teaching in 
the university makes books “talk”, the scope of teaching in the 
different disciplines is directed to a specific end, and many of the 
valuable short cuts to gaining information, upon which further 
judgments may be made, remain neglected for a great number of the 
student body. The conception of the library as a real factor in 
university education cannot be limited to regarding it as a mere 
provider of books. This view, in my opinion, neglects the social 
revolution which has been taking place in universities over the pas! 
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len oF fifteen vears. as the result of which there are a greater number 
of students who come trom a very much wider section of the com 
munity. Many of them of considerable intellectual ability. in spite 
of the very adequate library services provided in New yr sul 
do not know how to make the best use of the resources of a learned 
library. Many of the riches provided in a well-stocked ciualen 
remain unknown to the undergraduate reader throughout his careet 
und it seems a pity that this should be so. It is true that the teaching 
stall often have a considerable influence in leading their students to 
an appreciation of what the library has to offer, but for those students 
who do not read an Honours subject this must of necessity be some- 
what inadequate. For the library to fulfil its function, it must not 
only satisfy the specialist demands of its readers but act as a real 
force in the general education of the members of the university. 

This conception has a number of practical consequences. In the 
lirst place it has a bearing on the whole organisation of the library 
itself: if students are to be led to books outside their subject, they 
must be able to reach them without hindrance. The underlying 
conception must be that the library is one library, even if it has to 
be divided because of the geographical situation of the university 
itself. Departmental libraries are a stumbling block to the widest use 
of books since, when they are situated in a department, they come 
lo be regarded inevitably as the perquisite of the permanent members 
of the staff, are given a course of lectures on bibliography and aids 
outside the department, there is always a feeling among those outside 
it that they are treading on other people's territory. Worse still, it is 
not unknown for the contents of a departmental library to be regarded 
as the private collection of the teaching staff to whom their work 
is very naturally considered to be more important than that of anybody 
else. While departmental libraries are frequently justified in terms of 
departmental efficiency, it is not unfair to say that the grounds brought 
forward in support of the argument are often emotive rather than 
rational. 

But placing books in one building is not enough. The organisation 

library must emphasise the unity of the collection, while, at the 
same time, not overwhelm the reader with a mass of material with 
which he feels he cannot cope. It is this last problem which has led 
many of the larger libraries to introduce division by subject or some 
other division such as that which provides for undergraduates and 
graduate readers separately, such as the undergraduate reading room 
at Glasgow which is separate trom the main library and the Radcliffe 
Camera at Oxford together with the reading rooms in the Bodleian 
sel! where books are available on the shelves. In the present state 
of knowledge even an undergraduate collection of, say, 40° or 
50,000, volumes can be too much for the raw undergraduate. The 
remedy would appear to lie in the attitude of the library staff which 
regards itself, not only as a passive provider of books, but as a 
number of active minds prepared to lead its readers not only to the 
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right books, but to the various and complicated ways of finding wher the 
and what the right books are. This would seem to argue for a range part 
of reader instruction unknown in present libraries in’ England and but. 
the Commonwealth. While lecture timetables are constantly over | the 
loaded, there would seem to be a strong argument for providing time | as o 
for adequate library instruction. Much of the time of both under- It 

graduate and graduate students could be saved so that they are not in 
the position, when using a library, of being like a cat in a dark room the 
looking for a mouse that perhaps isn’t there. For a great deal of time _ 
is wasted—and not altogether profitably!—by students in searching for — 
material which is frequently held by the Library but which they are wid 
unable to find, either because it is unknown or, for some reason, — 
housed separately from the books with which it might be expected thes 
to be. It is possible, for instance, to provide a classification which the 
caters conveniently for the needs of all subjects; archaeology is a “- 
case in point, for its books are classified not only under archaeology mad 
but also under art, science, geography and languages and literatures. & 
With the present rate of publication, it has become almost essential ue 
to provide some kind of elaborate guiding not only for students at all rae 
Stages but also for members of the teaching staff! who are not _— 
infrequently unaware of the most useful works of reference and the 
bibliography. A properly organised course to meet this problem would | 
involve a short course of lectures each year consisting of a few intro- shot 
ductory lectures, together with a number of lectures given to students with 
in the different schools. mos 
: : fruil 
At the University of Otago students for some years have been the 
catered for at each end of their University career. New students are prac 
given conducted tours around the Library at the beginning of their pane 
first session and are taken round in parties according to their subjects. ond 
Honours and research students, as well as interested junior members wo 6 
of the staff, are given a course of lectures on bibliography and aids ei 
to research which has proved of considerable value, particularly, rece 
perhaps, to students who write a thesis in their last year. be: 
The conception of a library as a teaching department should in not 
no way belittle its function as a library service for the university. matt 
Lectures of this type create a demand which, for its own good name, hav 
the library must be able to meet and which creates a need for higher thei 
standards of efficiency. To give lectures of this kind librarians must hy | 
have adequate qualifications both professional and academic, 4 Lib 
positive attitude to the problems of university education and_ its Lec 
practical consequences in terms of organisation, together with a know- lo p 
ledge of books and administration. On this view, the business ol I 
maintaining a library becomes a means to an end and not, as perhaps bod 
might otherwise happen, an end in itself. A library is provided for vari 
the readers and every aspect of library work must be geared to this chai 
function. Integration of the library into the teaching programme of the 
of 1 
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the University would make. not only for a positive attitude on the 
part of the library stall to the problems of the University as a whole, 
but, no less important, would make for a more positive attitude on 
the part of the teaching staff to the library and the place it occupies 
as one of the main focuses in the work of the University. 


It is not uncommonly felt that libraries are constantly eating up 
a greater proportion of the University income. A library, it might 
be said, is just another department and yet its demands grow every 
year. Books create their own demand, tor, the richer a library, the 
wider the scope for its readers. This not only influences projects of 
research but also tends to a broadening of the teaching and both 
these factors create a demand for yet more volumes to be added to 
the library each year. The library, therefore, is not only a University 
department but its resources reflect on every aspect of the teaching 
and research carried out by every department. If these are enhanced 
by a real desire to make the resources known to the members of the 
University, it is to be hoped that its members will appreciate the need 
for maintaining a library, of which the stock is just ahead of require- 
ment and not just trailing behind as an item to be considered when 
the needs of all other departments have been considered. 


lo this end also, it is essential that members of the University 
should feel that they have some say in influencing what goes on 
within the library itself. The Library Committee is, of course, the 
most obvious channel for the presentation of such views but a most 
fruitful channel of suggestion is often the informal conversation in 
the senior common room or at some social gathering where the 
practicality of suggestions can be thrashed out and where matters 
can be discussed on a plane which can appear superficially theoretical 
and which in no way formally commits the participants. But, for this 
to be possible, it is essential that members of the library staff should 
be able to meet their teaching colleagues on an equal footing. It is 
recognised, on the whole, that libraries can no longer be run by a 
librarian and a number of very junior unqualified assistants but it is 
not always appreciated that, to make the best use of an organism 
so complex in function, senior members of the library staff need to 
have ability, interests and qualifications comparable with those of 
their opposite numbers on the teaching side. This has been recognised 
by the larger Universities who now appoint Librarians and Assistant 
Librarians on much the same terms and conditions as Professors and 
Lecturers, for, to obtain people of the same calibre, it is necessary 
to pay them the same kind of salary. 


It is more difficult to elicit an informed opinion among the student 
body at the University, for student affairs are apt to be governed with 
varying efficiency from year to year and, unless there is some formal 
channel of communication, it is difficult to assess the importance and 
the strength of different opinions expressed in the different sections 
of the student community. However, students should have some way 
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of expressing then opmion on tibrary matters tor they are the most 
numerous borrowers and readers. This is not to say that bP ibrartans 
havent them own ideas already on the matter of student: provision 
but, providing there is some means among the students themselves 
of sifting the suggestions that some put forward, Librarians might 
well see some of the problems in a new light when put forward by 
members of the student body. Often the suggestions made are of a 
trivial nature but undoubtedly they can be most helptul. Instruction 
in the use of libraries not only helps the students but provides a 
channel of communication for the members of the library staff them- 
selves. One of the difficulties of organising student opinion is that, 
once a means of Communication is established, it ts difficult to main- 
tain a constantly reasonable attitude. Many students think it is all 
too cusy to make what appears to be a small change but which in 
fact involves a good deal of administrative work. In fact, the success 
of the relationship of the library to the rest of the University, including 
both teachers and taught, must really depend on the individual 
members of the library staff. This is a challenge which must be faced 
more and more as libraries grow and as direction to their resources 
has to be signposted in a clearer fashion. Not the least part of 
the difficulty at present is that University libraries are maintained with 
a minimum of staff whose hours are occupied with more or less 
routine duties. At the same time, however, it is up to Librarians 
to make a case for a more adequate service and for making the 
University library a focus in the University life, not only in theory 
but as a matter of hard fact. 
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COPYRIGHT ACT 


SUBMISSION MADE BY THE N.Z.L.A. 


Ihe New Zealand Library Association wishes to bring to. the 
attention of the Copyright Committee its views on aspects of Copy- 
right affecting libraries. It is understood that the extension of inter- 
national agreements, the passing of a new Copyright Act in the United 
Kingdom and the development of new media of reproduction and 
performance require that the New Zealand Act be amended. As it is 
probable that the Committee will consider closely the provisions of 
the 1956 United Kingdom Act it would seem appropriate to discuss 
the clauses directly or indirectly affecting libraries. 


1. GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF PHOTO-CoPpyYING RIGHTS to NEw 

ZVALAND 

Ihe Association wishes to stress the importance to New Zealand 
of ready access to printed matter, particularly in this context printed 
matter held overseas. The isolation of New Zealand, its relatively 
meagre book resources and the desirability in the public interest of 
rapid access to essential information, all make the safeguarding of 
copying privileges a particularly important matter. This ts especially 
so with regard to material which is out of print but in which copy- 
right still exists. It has been the practice of many libraries to obtain 
microfilm copies of material in periodicals in cases where it would be 
difficult and time-consuming to establish whether or not the originals 
were sul available. particularly in cases where publication is outside 
the Commonwealth. Photocopies are essential to research workers of 
all kinds. While it is fully appreciated that the obtaining of such 
copies from overseas would be subject to the copyright laws of the 
countries concerned, it is strongly recommended that for reasons of 
anticipated reciprocity in terms of the 1952 Geneva agreement our 
own provisions in this regard should be more liberal. New Zealand's 
yeographical position makes it particularly important in the public 
interest’ that) users needing information should not) be denied the 
chance of obtaining it in what is sometimes the only practicable form. 
Our own legislation should be framed with this in mind. 


SPECIFIC) PROVISIONS 


(a) Photocopying by libraries. Vhe rapid development of photo- 
copying facilities during the last twenty years require that any new 
Copyright legislation take notice of its development either permissively 
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or negatively. The provisions of the 1956 United Kingdom Act (4 
& 5 Eliz. 2 (Section 7 (1)-(5) ) in this regard go much further than 
is considered necessary here. Photocopies are normally made by 
libraries for the following reasons: 

(i) To obtain material in overseas libraries but not available in the 
country (as covered by the introductory statement). 

(it) To permit one New Zealand library to provide information for 
another library in terms of the inter-library loan scheme. 
Libraries will not post bulky, valuable and irreplaceable works 
which should not leave the holding library, particularly when 
only a part of the work in question is required. Increasingly it 
is the practice to send a photocopy of the required section. 

(iii) For purposes of private study or research by a borrower of 
the library. Such copies are normally provided at cost and 
may cover material in the library with which the borrower 
deals or material held in another library but copied at the 
request of the first. 

The 1913 New Zealand Act following that of the United Kingdom 
permitted fair dealing with any work for the purposes of private 
study or research. What constituted fair dealing was left to the Courts 
to determine, but it is significant that so far as is known no case 
involving any New Zealand library on this issue has arisen  cither 
here or overseas despite the extension of photocopying procedures. 
The Committee, at the same time, should be aware of natural restraints 
against the indiscriminate use of photocopies. These are: 

(i) Photocopies of periodical articles or individual publications at 
or near facsimile size can still be made only at a cost normally 
exceeding the original at its published price. 

(11) Microfilm permits the cheaper copying of more lengthy runs 
but again, for reasons of expense, is almost wholly confined 
to out-of-print’ material. Despite the growing availability of 
the necessary, usually costly, reading apparatus there is how- 
ever a strong prejudice by research workers against microfilm 
and the relative inconvenience of this form of copy is the 
best safeguard against its abuse of copyright. 

It is considered that any revision of the New Zealand Act should 
contain a clause permitting the making of a single copy of a periodical 
article or other printed work in whole or part for the purposes of 
research or private study. No provision should be made regarding 
the charge for such a service on the basis of the United Kingdom 
Act, particularly as procedure varies trom library to library and the 
clause in any case is one which it is simply not possible to enforce 
The point that it is unsatisfactory for the legislature to provide 
remedies which cannot effectively be enforced is one which should be 
considered fairly carefully with regard to this question. The growing 
availability of various kinds of photocopying devices makes it 
virtually impossible to control the copying of originals within  in- 
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stitutions in any Case unless attempts are made to sell copies. Vhis is 
after all the crucial point of infringement on which there would be 
general agreement that the rights of author and publisher would be 
entitled to the fullest protection. 

The distinction made in the United Kingdom Act between profit- 
making and non profit-making libraries has possible application to 
New Zealand. In New Zealand, as in the United Kingdom, the 
libraries of large industrial firms with research departments permit 
their library holdings to be included in central bibliographical records 
and are prepared to lend material to other libraries. It is considered 
that the needs of these libraries would be met and copyright safe- 
guarded if such libraries were permitted to make copies on request 
for other libraries. 

Copying of printed matter other than periodical articles, Wis thought 
that the provisions of the United Kingdom Act (Section 7 (3 & 4) ) 
are unnecessary. Extensive copying for library purposes is confined 
almost entirely to works which are out-of-print and required for 
research purposes. For the reasons stated above it is extremely 
unlikely that there would be copying on a scale which could con- 
stitute an abuse or infringement sufficient to cause loss to the copyright 
owner. In this context it is considered important that opportunity 
should nor be given the copyright owner to refuse the right to make 
a copy for purpose of research or private study on the grounds that a 
reprint or new edition is planned in the future. It is repeated that 
the cost of complete copying of full length works is in itself a safe- 
guard that it would not be done except as a matter of urgent necessity. 


(b) Specification of date in work. Wt is recommended very strongly 
that all published works over which the privileges of copyright are 
claimed should carry the date of publication. It is appreciated that 
this may not materially affect the duration of the copyright, which 
is calculated from the death of the author. The date is however 
significant in the case of works prepared and published by the Crown, 
corporate bodies, societies, etc., and would be significant in any claims 
for infringement of copyright by the inclusion of material which 
may have been taken from an earlier publication. Most reputable 
works do in fact carry this information, but books still appear in 
which it is a justifiable inference that the omission of the date ts 
intentional with the object of concealing from the potential purchaser 
the recency or otherwise of the contents. 


(c) Copyright in unpublished manuscript. Vhe position regarding 
copyright in unpublished manuscript ts at once the least satisfactory 
at the present time and the most difficult in which to meet the claims 
of all the parties. In the case of complete works, imaginative or 
factual, it is just that the author and his heirs should enjoy protection 
lor an appropriate time. The chief difficulty lies in unpublished letters, 
diaries, Memoranda and other papers potentially valuable for research 
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purposes. This material, which may be described generally as private 
archives, is sought widely by the state and research libraries concerned, 
some of which have extensive and valuable collections. It is important 
at once to permit the use of this material for research purposes and 
not to take any action which would tend to discourage people from 
depositing or bequeathing family records to such libraries. 

In terms of current legislation copyright in unpublished manuscript 
exists in perpetuity. If published posthumously it exists for fifty years 
after publication. It is considered that it is not in the interest of 
historical research that restriction should lie indefinitely, particularly 
where, after the lapse of generations, it is difficult to determine who 
owns the copyright and where, particularly in the case of New Zealand 
material, the financial rewards of publication are, to say the least, 
limited. 

Iwo provisions of the 1956 United Kingdom Act are of possible 
application in’ New Zealand with some modification. Section 38 
provides that the transfer of unpublished manuscript by bequest shall 
he construed to include the copyright held by the testator. This could 
well be adopted in New Zealand with the extension that a similar 
construction may be placed on gifts in the lifetime of the done: 
subject to any specific arrangement to the contrary. Section 7 (6) 
makes specific provision to cover unpublished manuscript in libraries, 
muscums and other institutions. In such cases copyright is not in- 
fringed by the reproduction of the work for purposes of research 
or private study with a view to publication if fifty years have clapsed 
from the death of the author and 100 years since the work was 
made. This clause could be adopted within New Zealand with a 
reduction in the permitted interval of time from composition to 75 
vears which would cover the actual dates of most library manuscripts 
now being used tor research. 


It will be noted that the last provision merely permits copying 
with a view to publication. Betore publication is actually undertaken 
the permission of the copyright owners still needs to be obtained 
unless reliance is placed on a favourable interpretation of fair dealing 
It is considered very strongly that copyright in this kind of material 
should not, in the public interest, exist: indefinitely, particularly in 
cases Where manuscript has been held in libraries or similar institu 
tions for some time. Hf the Act were amended as recommended above 
to provide for assignment of copyright on bequest, provision would 
then have been made tor the future. However, a considerable quantity 
of material already exists in libraries on which it is thought the 
position should be clarified. Except in cases covered by a special 
agreement between the donor and the library it is submitted that 
copyright should cease in cases where fifty years have clapsed from 
the death of the author and 75 years since the composition of the 
manuscript. He the Committee does not consider this possible a dis 
tinction of degree r.ay be made on the following lines: A measure 
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of protection could be given to the incidental or illustrative publication 
of such material after a due interval of time. It is considered. for 
example, that if letters or diaries are being published in whole ot 
in part for their own interest or as background to the life of the 
principal subject of a work the permission of the copyright owner 
should be obtained if possible, but that unpublished manuscript not 
written by the principal subject but used in part to illustrate his 
biography or to characterise a period of history should not be subject 
to this restriction. It is thought that incidental publication in’ part 
of material on deposit in libraries or other institutions should be 
permitted on the same basis in time as the recommended period tor 
copying with a view to publication or other purposes. It is not seen 
how fair dealing for purposes of private study or research could be 
taken to cover such publication, although there may be a judgment 
on this matter, but it is thought that a greater measure of protection 
should be afforded than at the present time, in the interest of both 
libraries and of scholars. 
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THE WEAKEST LINK 


Plastic book covers are used by the majority of 
libraries throughout New Zealand and have improved 
the appeal and life of books in circulation. Experience 
has shown librarians that the edge binding tape tends 
to split at the spine and deteriorate rapidly after a 
few months’ use. 


We are pleased to offer what we believe to be a 
better book cover and we are prepared to guarantee 
the edge binding tape for the life of the cover. In 
conjunction with some quite attractive advertising this 
book cover is offered at a lower price. 


Should you have a limited budget please allow us 
to demonstrate how your quantity of cellulose covers 
may be increased by at least fifty per cent. for the 
same outlay. 


As we are indenting our Cellulose Acetate from England 
precut to size, we have available 10 reels 24 in. wide, 
004 in. thick, 60 Ibs. weight per reel. The price is 7s. 10d. 
per Ib. plus packaging and freight. 





If we have aroused your interest—write to: 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY LTD. 


P.O. Box 1941: Auckland. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO N.Z.L.A. LISI 


wholly free. 


Author with Literary and General appeal—suitable for both tree 


wholly rental 


AUTHOR GRADING 
A Established author of Major Works 
|A| Tentative A grading—miainly free. 
AB 
and rental collections. 
|AB| As above: tentative crading. 
B Author of Stock Commercial Novels 
Jiitt GRADING 
A Major works 
Ab Less important: works. 
AB Literary and general appeal. 
aB General but mainly non-literary appeal. 
B Stock commercial. 
0 May cause offence. 


POPULARILY is 


indicated by asterisks 


gradings. 


(masinum 


three) after the title 





1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Ayme, Marcel, 1920 A/AB. Across Mankowitz, Wolf. [AB] The Mendelman 
Paris And other stories, tr. by fire. Deutsh, 1957. 12/6. “The Mendel 
Norman Denny. Bodley Head, 1957 man fire, which takes up about a 
15 “ . . . These are only examples third of the book, is much the most 
of a tear-jerking irony redeemed partly impressive of [these short stories]. In 
by the author's fantastic imagination style and feeling it is reminiscent of 


but chiefly by a taut and elegant style 

which is most readable, though per 

haps not faithfully, served by the a 
translation.”” TLS, 5.7.57. Ab* 
Hartley, Leslic Poles, 1895 A. The a 
hireling. Hamish Hamilton, 1957. 13,6 

“Unlike The Boat or the’ Eustace 

books, The Hireling is a straight story 


Mr Hartley's gift for 


sealing his the 


Damon Runyan.” 
Moberg, Vilhelm, 189%- . 
child, tr. by 
Heinemann, 1957. 18 
child the 
memories of the painful but illuminat 
ing years of his growing up as one of a 
poor rural family in Sweden, 
story of 


ILS, 5.7.57. AB*. 

A. When FT was 
Gustaf Lannestock 
In When I was 
author draws on his own 


to create 


Valter, youngest son of 





stories in a tight pod of atmosphere the village soldier. A. 
never deserts him; he makes” one Montherlant, Henri Millon de, 1893-. A 
breathe his own air it takes a Desert love. tr. by Alec Brown. Elck. 
writer as good as he is to make im 1957. 15/-. “Algeria; the romantic and 
plausibility seem a virtue... .° P. H patriotic cult of the Sahara: Henri de 
Johnson in NSN, 13.7.57. Ab* Montherlant’s Desert love is a 
Huxley, Aldous Leonard, 1894- . A. Col Povelist’s approach to ‘the colonial 
lected short stories. Chatto & Windus. situation’ and the private dilemma of 
oe. suse, * . . we have the Col the conqueror. . . The translation 
lected stories of his lifetime. They is from the French edition of 1955 
belong mainly to a period now remote and this is an extract from a much 
the last age of rich old hedonists. Jonger manuscript written in 1932 
business men (vulgar), intellectuals ‘ . The present story contains the 
(incompetent in love), savage hos love story only of the original manu 
tesses, grumpy artists . . A very script. . " V. S. Pritchett in NSN, 
zood book.” V Pritchett in NSN. 29.6.57. A. 
22.6.57. A*. Oldenbourg, Zoé, 1916- . B. The awaken 
Macken, Walter, 1915- . AB. Sullivan ed, tr. by Edward Hyams. Gollancz. 
Macmillan, 1957. 15 “It is the story 1957. 16/-. “Mme. Oldenbourg has set 
of a small-town, back-street Irish boy. her new novel in the France of the 
. The history of his childhood years between 1937 and 1940, but in 
is delightful and yenuine [but it the less familiar France of the ex 
finishes] with a corny flourish of death patriate and the refugee. Another 
bed sentiment and a good woman's weakness of the book is the interior 
love.” M. Scrutton in NSN, 20.7.57 wordiness. Yet this is a novel 
AB* with many powerful moments and 


A) 





statements; it is written with distine 
tion, and has been translated with 
iniehtetnoes rather than beauty.”’ TLS. 
28.6.5 B*. 

Palmer, Vance, I88S- . A. The 
bird, and other stories. Angus «& 
Robertson, 1957. 12/3. A selection of 
thirteen stories written in the last forty 
years. They aim to set down the 
rhythms of Australian life and may 
be regarded as typical of this leading 
Australian writer. Ab*. 

Georges, pseud. of 

: 1903 A/AB/B. The 

from Archangel, tr. by Nigel 

Ryan. Hamilton, 1957. 10/6. . with 

no moralising this is a profound fable 

about human isolation.”” G. S. Fraser 
in NSN, 22.6.57. AB**. 


rainbow 


Sim, 
little 


2. SELECTED 
BY 


Compulsion. Muller, 1957 
thirty years after, Mr 
used [the Leopold-Locbh 
crime] as the theme of a novel that 
is brilliant, absorbing and convincing 
Compulsion exists in its 
right as a novel, regardless of 
actual case on which it is built.” 
Allen in NSN, 29.6.57. AB**. 
Massip, Renée. The schoolmistress, tr 
by Cecily Mackworth. Chatto and 
Windus, 1957 15 “This is an 
account of a French village school 
mistress, despotic, high-principled and 


i vin, Meyer 
0 “Now, 
Levin has 


MITLES BY NEW AU 


Elizabeth, 1912 

Peter Davies, 1957. 15/-. 

not be her best book but 

markable display of versatility. 

an admirable writer she is! She seems 
to have the virtues of the sensitivis 
sima school of lady novelists without 
vices Richardson in NSN, 


Faylor, 


Wauegn, Evelyn Arthur St. 7 
A. The ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, 
Chapman and Hall, 1957. 12/6. 
book appears to be largely 
biographical, probably the nearest 
thing to a self-revelation this writer 
will ever vouchsafe us. Nothing 
us funny—or as stylised—as this book 
has been written this year or last. 

J. Raymond in NSN, 20.7.57. A**, 


John, 1903- 


THORS AND IMPROVED TITLES 


OTHER AUTHORS 


anti-clerical, as seen through the eyes 
of her daughter who comes home from 
her mother’s funeral. The whole book 
makes an impression of complete 
authenticity.” M. Scrutton in NSN 
20.7.57. AB*. 


Morris, Jean. 
1957. 15 
taken 


Half of a story. Cassell, 
“Half of a story may be 
as propaganda for outright 
pacifism in human = affairs: but it 
stands also as a novel of character, 
less original thi an her first book |Man 
and two gods ILS. 21.6.57 AB* 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Kawabata, Yasunari. Snow country, tr 
and with an introduction by Edward 
G. Seidensticker. Secker and Warbure, 
1957. 14 “The story of a deeply 
melancholy lust affair between a busi 
ness man and a professionally inferior 
type of Geisha girl the emphasis 
is on the setting, which is described 
in limpid, animation-suspending detail, 
and the subjective sensations it pro 
vokes. The sad girl, Komako, is an 
impressive character and there is 
obviously a powerful descriptive talent 
at work here.”” M. Richardson in NSN. 

AB* 

Jan. Tales of the 

Edith = Pargeter 

5 “Jan Neruda 
Dickens 


litthe quarter 
Heinemann. 
was called 
his] world 


the Czech 


REPRINTS AND 


MeCarthy, Mary. 
pany she keeps. 
son, 1957. 15 
a heroine 
sonality: 
Stories we 
these are 
satirical 

the 


1912 A. The com 
Weidenteld and Nicol 
“Margaret Sargent is 
in search of her own per 
and in six loosely linked 
see ber looking for it 

umong the most brilliant 
portraits in) modern fiction 
present reissue is most wel 


ILS, 12.7.57. Ab 


come 


the Dual 
shabby- 
and 
and 
Fraser 


under 
socially, a 
zenteel world, of shopkeepers 
clerks and yossipy  landladies 
match-making mammas.” G 
in NSN, 22.6.57. Ab*. 


is Czech 
Monarchy 


Prague 


Herbert. The well of hope, tr. by 
Denny. Collins, 1957. 12/6 
young Austrian writer, 
his first reputation as a poet 
The Well of Hope is, in its total 

more like a poetic fable than 

novel of the conventional sort. 
It is a series of projections into 
the state of mind of a man in great 
danger and pain. His style is 
rich and delicate translation 
excellent.”” TLS, 


Zand, 
Norman 
Zand, a 


“Herr 
made 


and the 
28.6.57. Ab* 


RETRANSLATIONS 


André, 
Solomon 
The climates of 
Schiff and Esme Cook 
1957. 13/6. ** 


Maurois, 
Emile 


pseud of Herzog. 
Wilhelm, I885- . 

love, tr. by Violet 
James Barrie. 
so. Maurois’s novel 
Climats hardly seems worth a new 
translation. Written twenty years 
ago, The Climates of Love dates self- 
consciously back to the earnest it 
trospective hero.”” TLS, 5.7.57. Ab 
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“LOMAK” catatocue casinets 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 


with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 





* 


For further particulars -write 


=< | LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LID. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 














BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made from the best British materials and by the finest 
British workmanship. 

For the past five years these transparent book jackets 
have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 
have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd. 
P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 
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DON’T ORDER A NEW ATLAS 0 
UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN— q 


“THE TIMES ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD” || » 


In size, scope and quality it is of a magnitude that out- 
classes any atlas ever before produced. Its printing, colour 
work and binding make it a triumph of British skill and 
craftsmanship. 

Published by the London Times in 5 Volumes, this atlas will 
unquestionably become a standard reference work for libraries, 
colleges and universities throughout the world. 


Price £5.10.0 Per Volume. 


NORTHERN EUROPE (Vol. MEDITERRANEAN AND 


1Il). Available from Stock. AFRICA (Vol. IV). Available 
from Stock. 

THE AMERICAS (Vol. V). WORLD, AUSTRALIA, EAST 

To be Published this year. ASIA (Vol. I). To be Published 
next year. 


INDIA, MIDDLE EAST, 
RUSSIA (Vol. If). To be Pub- 
lished 1959, 

Price £5.10.0 Per Volume. 


Bound to withstand heavy wear and printed on heavy quality 
paper with multicolour plates measuring 2 feet by 194 inches 
with linen backed centre folds, this atlas is based on the most 
modern map-making techniques. 


SEE THE TIMES ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
AT YOUR NEAREST BRANCH OF— 


Ubienbeh Somly Lt 


Christchurch Auckland Hamilton Wellington 
Lower Hutt Timaru) Dunedin _ Invercargill 
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PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 








